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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, CERNEA & CO., 
Fine lack and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 





Fine Mohairs and Alpacas for Friends ; IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


Fine Book Muslin for Friends ; 
Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; 
Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends ; PHILADELPHIA, 
Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends; 
The finest stock of goods adapted to the wants of 


Friends in America Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
JOHN H. STOKES assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
LATE trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
STOKES & WOOD, inspection, 
§& W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. I. P. HOPKINS, 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by express REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
when desired. Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
E. McMILLIN, | WALNOT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &e., 
= ’ 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 


MIiILLINERY 9 a new and well selected stock. 
No. 103 §. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. PRICES LOW. 





KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY AND SEMINARY, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-open next fall in separate school buildings, each having its own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Kats A. Hanyu, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the p»sition of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. The institation again becomes an Academy for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girls, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the winter term, before both schools at the aame hour. In 
Drawing, Languages, Rbetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up from both the 
Academy and Seminary. This arrangement is entirely practicable on account of the short distance of the 
buildings from each other (situated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling, 
Penmaashbip, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools will be eatirely 
separate in classifization. This plan secures liks educational opportunities for both girls and boys, while 
it avoids many serious objections to the co-education of the sexes away from the da'ly oversight of 
parents. The instruction shall be carefal, thoroug# and eminently practical. The Principal took a 
geven years’ course of study in New England, graduating at Exeter and Uambridge. 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM. 


Other Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will ba entrusted wholly to 
Assistants, however competent. As the Principal is responsible directly to bis patrons for the progress 
of his students, he has adhered, the past year, to the following announcement, which shall be the cule in 
fature: “ Every pupil ia the institution is taught in some studies, often in all, by the Priacipal, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotioa from grade to grade, to the assigament of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all cases of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at preseat ia 
Europe) has engaged to give twenty-four Historical Lectures oa the following subjects : 

Confucius, Buddha, Ancieat Greece, Alexander, Augastus, Clovis, Mohamet, Charlie nigne, Willian the 
Conqueror, The Crusades, Ferdiaxad and Isabella, Lather, Heary VILL, Woolsey, Tue Hazusaots, Caths- 
rine de Medicis, Elizabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles |, Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick [1., George Washiagtony Frerch Revolution, Napoleon, Jsfsesoa, Abrsaim 
Lincoln. Foar other courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, em>raciag Pailssaphy, 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, &e. Oaarges, $4 25, $45) ani $4.15 por mwesk 
for the term, which opens for Girls Niath mo2th 221 and Ninth moath 29a for Boys. Boys can remais 

‘-a$ the Academy the whole yar, inclading vacations. Sead for circularto . 
, SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 
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Educational, Gducational. 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR TEACHER WANTED. 
WOMEN. 


A healthy young woman as teacher in a private 
family, where there are but two litile girls. She 
must be qualified to teach all English branches, and 
make her home with the family. Replies to tbis 
baving been stolen may be renewed and will have at- 


SwarrHmMore Couiiecs, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia, was estab- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits ofa thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pureue the same course of studies, and receive the] tention. Address, G. A. CHARLES, Box 30, Fred- 
same degrees. nn Va. 


The discipline is as nearly as possible that of aj —— —— 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


well regulated family. 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


The Institution hus been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- late 

CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 


lege, a Preparatory School. | 
The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools | 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course uf No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
study, and among the chief causes of the inferior Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 


education of woman. 
The male department is already full for the ensuing 
@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


year, 1873-74, 
Some further applications will be received for 

No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUB, 

Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


female students, in both Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 
New Yor. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For Catalogue and further particulars address 
EDWARD 4. MAGILL, 
Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 


President of Swarthmore College, 
3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 

supplied at a very low —. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at Nong 











MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 


TRUSTEES. ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 
Pierce Hoopes Barclay Knight 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, 8. P. BALDERSTON & SON, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- PHILADELPHIA, 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. tf Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 


and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norte Sixts Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


The office for the sale of tickets to Atlantic City 
has been removed from Seventh and Arch to S. W. 
Corner of Seventh and Chestnut Sireets, where 
tickets can he obtained and orders received by the 
Gamden and Philadelphia Express Company for 
baggage to be called for, and checked directly 
— | through from hotels: and residences in this wg 
; a and peomge at Atlantic City. ««: 

J. R. GRABAM, Sap’t. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
al’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
lease send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro’, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open for 1873-4, on the 2d of Ninth month. 

The instruction combines a partial, or full col- 
lege course of studies, with two hours daily train- 
ing in physical industries. For Catalogues con- 

tainiog full particulars, apply to DAVID OHAND- 
LER, Sup’t. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


-\' &+young’ man desires & situation in a Friends' 
School. Has-had several years experience, can give sii ieeneeeiiaaneasimiteataaneennetes 
‘good reference and ‘is a member among. Friends. | VRLECT country :plage.for. childgen.. Home com- 
Address “Teacher,” Cinnaminson P. O., New ‘Jer- p54)... do; SABAH, iu .FRLL,, Mechqnicarille, 
sey. DOGG Eat ttt 2 + Cbs: Bucks County, Pa. 
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“TAKE FAST BOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY Live.” 
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EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOB SCOTT. such seasons. Paul kept it, and had to re- 


After I got home from Pennsylvania, I | joice in it, near his final, solemn close: “I 
travelled through many heights and depths | have fought a good fight, I have kept the 
in my own mind, for a considerable time, and | faith.” But had he not kept the faith, he 
seemed to be the nearest losing all faith and | could not have fought the good fight, for it 
hope in God, that I ever remember to have | is only in the faith that any of our exercises 
experienced. Oh! none knows, but the| can please God, or benefit our own souls, or 
Lord alone, the fulness of that bitterness of | others. All the willings, runnings, and act- 
soul which [ had to endure! Ii was beyond | ings out of the true and living faith, do but 
all trials I ever had known, and through | run us further from that state wherein alone 
which I did not always abide sufficiently on | our true happiness and advancement consist ; 
the watch-tower, in strict patience, resigna-| that state wherein “God is all in all ;” and 
tion, and confidence in him who never yet | this state we must come to, sooner or later, 
has failed me, when I have rightly trusted in | or we can never know the fulness of the true 
him; but when I have thrown aside my | christian life. For Christ must reign till he 
shield, and lost sight of my armeur, O my | puts down all rule and authority in us, before 
soul, thou only art fully sensible of the dark- | we can be fully conformed to his death. It 
ness and desolation into which thou hast been | is through his death, or our dying with him, 
plunged! But magnified over all, for ever, | that he will put down all in us that would 
be the great name of the Lord, he did not | bear rule or exercise authority ; and therefore 
leave me, nor forsake me; but, after pouring | death, the death of the cross, to every self- 
out into my cup large draughts of wormwood | motion, or creaturely authority, must be al- 
mingled with gall, was graciously pleased, | lowed to remain, or have place in us, until, 
(having thus reduced my soul, for the pres-| through death, all rule and authority, but 
ent at least, to perfect resignation,) to lift up | that which is purely in the life and power of 
the light of his countenance upon me, in a| God, is put down in us. It is evident, when 
marvellous and heart consolating manner. | mention is made of this putting all things 
O thou traveller Zion-ward! whenever thou | down, or under his feet, that He who puts all 
art tried with a deep and inward sense of| under him, must be and is excepted. It is 
God’s presence being withdrawn from thee, | the Father, the begetter, who puts all ene- 
have a care, yea, a reverential care, on thy | mies under the son, the only begotten, as 
spirit, that thou cast not away thy shield. | brought forth, and grown to full stature in 
It is indeed a great thing to keep the faith at! the soul. The son cannot, and never could, 
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do anything of himself, independently of the} read and understand, through divine illumi- 





eternal power of him who begets. The lan-| vation, that the begotten of God, his only 
guage of the begotten, in every soul in which | son, in every redeemed soul, has, and cau 
he is brought forth, as well as in the man!have, no Father but God. Hence Christ 
Jesus, in address to the Father, is, ‘‘ Thine | forbids his disciples to call any man on earth 
is the power,” as well as the kingdum, Xc | their father. He does not bid them deny 
The begotten is one in all; and so, tnough | their earthly fathers. But all his true dis- 
brought forth in thousands, by Him whose| ciples are born of God; even of the same 
the power is, and who is the power, he is still | incorruptible seed, of which Christ was, and 
the only begotten He never works gocd of|is begotten; that is the very seed of God. 
himeelt, independently ; if he could do so,| Hence, they are “heirs of God, and” even 
there would be two good, instead of one, two|“ joint heirs with Christ.” “For which 
separate independent powers of goodness. | cause be is not ashamed to call them breth- 


Christ, the begotten, never had, has not, nor 
can have, all power in heaven and earth, un- 
til, or otherwise than as it is given him, or 
committed unto him. So certainly as he is 
the begotten of God, he is wholly dependent 
on God, for all the power committed unto 
him. It could not be said to be committed 
to him, neither could he be begotten, if he 
had been, as in the State of sonship, eternal, 
and in the eternal possession of all power ; un- 
less it be said, he who ever had all power, 
committed it to himself, which is nonsense. 

Some idly suppose the state of sonship 
eternal, and so three eternals in one God. 
This is as dark as Egypt. There is but one 
eternal. All power is his forever. The son 
never was, nor is, as a son, until begotten, 
and brought forth ; though as the life, power, 
and word of God, he ever was; and by him 
as the word the worlds were made; and so 
he was “ before all things.” But in the state 
of sonship, he never was, till begottvn. It 
is true he is spoken of as God’s dear son, even 
where he is said to be before all things, &c.; 
and it is also true, that he is called in the 
Old Testament, ‘a child born, a son given,’ 
and yet his name is there also called “the 
everlasting Father,” 


I suppose none will say the Father is the 
son. And yet to show us that all the divine 
life and power in the son, is strictly the life 
and power of the Father, the prophet calls 
him “ the everlasting Father.” In this sense 
he is before all things, produces and upholds 
all things by the word of his power, and by 
him all things consist. But in strict proprie- 
ty, the sonship commences in time, and is 
never known but where there is a father and 
a mother. God alone is his Father; and, 
wherever he is brought forth in man, man is 
his mother. Hence he calls himself, and that 
properly, “the son of man;” though he 
never is the son of man in any other sense 
than that wherein man is his mother. For 
man can never beget him or be his father. 

This is not only eternally true, in the 
ground and nature of it, but is livingly held 
forth in his birth of the virgin, being with- 
out natural generation; wherein we may 


ren.” They are real brethren, have all one 
Father ; and indeed in the ground, and root, 
and life of the thing, they are all one. 
“For,” saith the apostle, “as the body is 
one, and bath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are 
one body, 80 also is Christ.” 1 Cor. xii. We 
are not only “ members one of another,” as 
Eph. iv. 25, but we are truly “ members of 
his body,” as ver. 30, and, “ being many are 
one bread.” 

Now if the birth in us was not the same as 
in him, we could not be one with him; and 
eo not “joint-heirs with him.” But so cer- 
tainly as all the members make one body 
outwardly, so certainly it is so in the body 
of Christ ; else the apostle could not say, ‘so 
also is Christ.” For, as the saints are cer- 
tainly “‘membera of his body,” the church, 
and as they all make but one body, so they 
are truly one with him, of one nature. And 
this is the true reason too why they are ‘‘ mem- 
bers one of another,” because all is but one 
inward and spiritual body. Hence it is that 
“if one member suffer, all the members suf- 
fer with it;” for they are all in the oreness, 
have all one Father; his life, his holy seed 
remaineth in them all, because they are born 
of him. This is the birth, these are the 
brethren and disciples of Christ; who be- 
cause they have no Father but God, are for- 
ever forbidden to call on any man on earth 
their father. 


Every soul in whom Christ is thus formed, 
or begotten and brought forth, is truly his 
mother. Hence, he declares, ‘“ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” Matt. xii. 50. Were it not 
so, he could not be “the son of man:” for 
man can never be his father. The whole and 
only propriety of his being called the son of 
man, consists in his being brought forth, a 
living birth of divine lite, the very life of 
God, in man; whereby man does truly be- 
come his mother. 

Christ declares, “ Except ye eat the flesh 
of the son of man, and drink his blood. ye 
have no life in you.” John vi. 53. He did 
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not mean his outward flesh, nor any outward 
symbol of it. Hence, he adds, a few verses 
forward, “This is the bread which came 
down from heaven.” Many of his disciples 
thought these hard sayings. They were very 
dark to their minds. Their understandings 
were not fully opened to receive them. There- 
fore, “when Jesus knew in himself that his 
disciples murmured at it, he said unto them, 
doth this offend you?” ver. 61. And then 
to show them that he did not mean by “the 
son of man,” whose flesh they were to eat, 
his outward body, he says, “ What and if he 
shall see the son of man ascend up where he 
was before? It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing,” ver. 62, 63. 
Many place almost all, or much of their con- 
fidence, in the flesh and blood of Christ out- 
wardly ; though Christ, who knew what he 
said, tells us positively, the flesh profiteth 
nothing.” For when he spoke of the flesh 
and blood of the son of man, which must be 
eaten, and lived by, he plainly meant it apir- 
itually. “It is,” says he, “the spirit that 
quickeneth.” This he had declared, a few 
words before, to be “ that bread which came 
down from heaven.” 


asks them, what and if they should see him 
“‘ascend up where he was before ;”’ that is, 
in heaven, where his outward body, strictly 
speaking, never was before, and from whence 
it came not down; though this “son of man,” 
here spoken of, truly came down from heaven. 
Hence, in the 32d and 334 verses, he asserts, 
“My Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven ; for the bread of God. is he which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world.” His coming down from 
heaven, did not prevent his being in heaven, 
for heaven is a state. He was then there. 
He is still there, though he is still coming 
down from above. Even in the last quota- 
tion, he saith not, who came down, but “ who 
cometh down from heaven.” He was then 
coming down, and his coming down was by 
no mean; confined to his appearance in that 
body; nor was his ascension up where he 
was before, at all so confined. 

Jesus testified to Nicodemus, ‘‘ No man 
hath ascended up into heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the son of man, 
which is in heaven.” John iii. 13. Here 
we find, that “the son of man” both came 
down from heaven, and had ascended up in- 
to heaven again, and was then in heaven; 
though all this was said a considerable time 
before the outward crucifixion of our Lord. 
Now, then, let us ask the question asked of 
old, “ Who is this son of man?” whose flesh 
is meat indeed, and whose blood is drink 
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In like manner, in explaining who, and 
what he meant, by “the son of man,” he 


through all ages. Had there ever been afiy 
other salvation, Christ need not have come 
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indeed ; who is the bread of life that cometh 
down from heaven, which is given for the 
life of the world; and who had come 
down from, and ascended up into heaven, and 
was then in heaven, whilst on earth in that 
prepared body? Is it strange that his disci- 
ples murmured, and thought such things as 
these hard, or dark sayings? Or, will his 
professed followers any better bear or under- 
stand them now than they did then? What 
a puzzle it put the people to then! How 
ready they were to object, “ How can this 
man give us his flesh to eat?” The same 
puzzle remains, and the vail is still over the 
great multitude of professing Christians. 
They look outward, and understand things 
to mean outward, which have their whole 
life and meaning inward and spiritual. 

But in answer to the question, “ Who is 
this son of man?” It is evidently, “ he who 
cometh from above,” and so “ is above all.” 
But how came he t» be “the son of man?” 
and how came he to be in heaven, and at the 
same time both come, and coming down from 
heaven? Answer. Heis ever coming down 
from heaven, to visit the souls of men, since 
he first had a divine birth and life in Adam. 
He is, as to his divinity, his eternal life and 
essence, of the very life and power of the 
“everlasting Father.” As such, he is the 
seed sown in every heart, in all the divers 
sorts of ground, bad as well as good. Wher- 
ever this seed takes root and brings forth, a 
real growth and birth of God is formed in 
man; an offspring is produced that is of the 
very seed of God; “the incorruptible seed 
and word of God.” This birth in every soul, 
is absolutely and truly the son of God, his 
only begotten, one with the very life of the 
blessed Jesus, and joint heir with him. This 
birth and babe of life, is also “the son of 
man,” as being begotten and brought forth 
in man ; and partaking a3 truly and properly 
of the seed or life of human nature, as of 
the seed and life of God. This is God and 
man, in the heavenly union, the holy and 
blessed fellowship. 


This has been the only way of salvation 


in that body. Or, had salvation been effect- 
ed without a birth of God in man, a real 
union and joining in one, of the very life of 
the divine and human natures, Christ's com- 
ing, serving, suffering, and interceding, in 
that body, had had little or nothiog to do 
with, and but little or no rel «tion to, the sal- 
vation of souls. His sufferings, and those ot 
every member, are all in the oneness. If one 
member suffers, all suffer. They are all mem- 
bers one of another; all real members of the 


true and living body of Carist. His suffer- 
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ings, truly his, are now filling up in them. 
Here is the union, wherein “ he tnat is joined 
to the Lord, is one spirit” with him. Here, 
“he that sanctifieth and they that are sancti- 
fied, are all of one.” Here the birth is 
brought forth that cries “ Abba Father.” 
The cry of this birth, the Father ever hvar- 
eth; for he cannot deny his own. Every 
breathing desire, or inward groan to God, 
arising from the life of this holy birth, is a 
prayer to God, in the name of Christ; and 
all its requests are granted. For it cannot 
ask anything out of Christ. Its very life is 
truly the life of Christ, whom the Father 
“heareth always.” John xi. 42. It is the 
divine life, the life of God, the incorruptible 
seed, that comes down from God: this, ob- 
taining a life, and real birth in man, the off- 
spring is truly the son of man. And then 
the divine life in this union, ascends up where 
it was before the union ; where it was before 
the state of sonship was known. 

The state of sonship was known even to 
Adam; and was, is, and ever will be known, 
to all holy souls. “Christ, the wisdom of 
God,” entereth into these in all ages. Christ, 
the life, as brought forth in the creature, that 
is,as the begotten of God, was Adam’s di- 
vine life ; and wag, at least, much of the true 
image of God, in which he was created. Paul 
calls Christ the image of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
“the image of the invisible God,” Col. i. 15. 
And other passages assert as much. He de- 
clares the new man, “is renewed in knowl- 
edge, after the image of him that created 
him.” Col. iii. 10. It was the new man in 


Adam, that most eminently was created in, | 


or was in him the image of God. It was this 
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They never could be twice dead, if they had 
not been alive in Christ. But as sin brought 
death on Adam, so it does on all who will 
walk after the flesh. For, “if ye live after 
the flesh, ye shall die.” Sin still crucifies, 
and slays the lamb, and puts the son to open 
shame. On the other hand, “if ye, through 
the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live.” No other means of mortifica- 
tion, unto life and salvation, was ever known, 
but the holy spirit. As this work goes on, 
Christ is formed in man, and becomes the life 
of the soul. Those who so know him, can say 
with Paul, ‘I live; yet not I, it is Christ 
that liveth in we.” Christ within, is their 
only hope of glory. Thus there is divine pro- 
priety in the scripture expression, “ Christ, 
who is our life.” He was revealed in Paul; 
and so he is in all who savingly know him, 
through all ages. 
(To be continued.) 
THE FATHER’S LOVE FOR PERSONS. 
From the Perfect Life. 
BY WM. BLLERY CHANNING, 

The light of life is a constant consciousness 
of Divine fellowship. But we should not ex- 
pect a sudden manifestation of the Infinite 
One to our souls. Gradually we must at- 
tain to this serene trust in God’s all-protect- 
ing care, incessant mercy and inspiring influ- 
ence. The blessing will not be less real be- 
cause it comes upon us gently, according to 
our spiritual progress. There is no rest for 


‘our souls except in this ever-growing commu- 


| 
j 


nion with the All-perfect One. 
How then can we attain to an abiding con- 
sciousness cf living relationship with the liv- 


divine life, or birth in him, that as to him, | ing God? How can we reach the constant 


or his union and life in it, suffered a (degree | feeling that He is always with us 
at least of) real death, in the day of his first | every aid co : 
transgression. Here, the ‘“ Lamb was slain | ing us on to 
Death | 


from the foundation of the world.” 
took instant place, (when man tran+gresse 


the holy law,) upon that life in him, which | 


he had in the life of the Lamb, the only be- 
begotten. God can never die. i 


fied and slain, as to man. Thus, many are 
crucifying the son of God afresh, and putting 
him to open shame. 


Hence, some begin, and run well for a sea- 


His life is | 
eternal; but his birth in man may be cruci- | 


offering 
nsistent with our freedom, guid- 
heavenly happiness, welcoming 
| us into the immediate knowledge of His per- 
fection, into a loving fellowship with Him- 
self? Some one may say, “I am conscious 
| of having thus far lived very much as if there 
were no God. My mind is dull, my heart is 
|cold. How shall I awake to perceive, to 
feel, to love, to serve, to enjoy this living God 
of whom you speak? I shall confine myself 
to what seems to be essential, as the first step, 
in this approach to true communion with the 


son, in the true life of Christ, and, after a | Father of Spirits. 


time, take offence, and go away backwards, 
and walk no more with him. They turn, as 
the dog to his vomit, and like the sow that 
was washed, to her wallowing in the mire. 
The sow was truly washed. The soul may 
be truly in Christ, for a season, and yet re- 
turn to the mire of sin, till death gains do- 
minion over it. Thus it is, that some are 
even ‘twice dead, plucked vp by the ruvts.” 


My belief is that one chief means of ac- 
quiring a vivid sense of God’s presence is to 
resist, instantly and resolutely, whatever we 
feel to be evil in our hearts and lives, and at 
once to begin in earnest to obey the Divine 
Will -as it speaks in conscience. You say 
that you desire a new and nearer knowledge 
of your Creator. Let this thirst for a higher 
cousc:cuzmess of the Infinite B. uz lead you 


Ye 





vf 
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to oppose whatever you feel to be at war with 
God’s purity, God’s truth and God’s righte- 
ousness. Just in proportion as you gain a 
victory over the evil of which you have be- 
come aware in yourself, will your spiritual 
eye be purged for a brighter perception 
of the Holy One. And this in its turn will 
strengthen you for a yet more strenuous re- 
sistance of sin,—which will prepare you for 
atill more intimate acquaintance with the 
Divine nature and character. This attain- 
ment to a knowledge of God and this instant 
resistance of sin are most intimately and vi 
tally related. Neither can advance beyond 
the other. For God as the All-Good, can be 
known only through our growing goodness. 
No man living in deliberate violation of his 
duty, in wilful disobedience to God’s com- 
mands as taught by conscience, can possibly 
make progress in acquaintance with the Su- 
‘preme Being. Vain are all acts of worship 
in church, or in secret, 
reading and conversation, without this in- 
stant fidelity. Unless you are willing to 
withstand the desire which the inward moni- 
tor, enlightened as it always is by the Divine 
Spirit, condemns, you must, you will, remain 
a stranger to your Heavenly Father. Evil 
passions and sensual impulses darken the 
intellect and sear the heart. Especially im- 
portant is it—indispensable, indeed—that 
self-indulgence and self-will shall be deter- 
minedly withstood. While these enthrall us, 
never can we comprehend the true glory of 
God. For His glory is perfect love. If we 
would have our souls become the temples of 
the Supreme Being, filled with His light and 
joy and peace, we must utterly cast out the 
foul spirits which are at enmity with the Di- 
vine purity and disinterestedness. 

Would you really know your Creator, would 
you become truly penetrated with the con- 
sciousness of His presence, would you become 
indeed alive to His goodness, then show your 
sincerity by beginning at once an unflagging | 





be to you a God afar off, wrapt in clouds of 
terror. It is customary to recommend read- 
ing the Bible, religious worship, meditation, 
as means of awakening religious sensibility, 
and they are all important as means ; I would 
on no account disparage them- Use them 
all; but use them in connection with this 
primary obedience to conscience, this resolute 
resistance of your peculiar temptations. For 
without this all other means of religious dis- 
cipline will but mock you. They may gen- 
erate a temporary fervor and kindle an occa- 
sional flash of devout feeling. But such re- 
ligious emotion will be but local and transi- 
ent, sinking into gloom when you most need 
its guiding light, never brightening to full 
day, nor filling the firmament of your soul 
with noontide peace. 


SELECTED EXTRACT. 
When I see a man holding faster his up- 


vain are religious | rightness in proportion as it is assailed ; 


fortifying his religious trust in proportion as 
Providence is obscure ; hoping in the ulti- 
mate triumphs of virtue more surely in pro- 
portion to its present afflictions ; cherishing 
philanthropy amid the discouraging experi- 
ence of men’s unkindness and unthankfulness ; 
extending to others a sympathy which his 
own sufferings need, but cannot obtain ; grow- 
ing milder and gentler amid what tends to 
exasperate and harden; and, through in- 
ward principle, converting the very incite- 
ments to evil into the occasions of a victori- 
ous virtue,—I seé an explanation, and a 
noble explanation, of the present state. I see 
a good produced, so transcendant in its na- 
ture as to justify all evil and suffering under 
which it grows up. I should think the for- 
mation of a few such minds worth all th 

apparatus of the present world. I should 
say that this earth, with its continents and 
oceans, its seasons and harvests, and its suc- 
cessive generations, was a work worthy of 
God. Even were it to accomplish no other 


warfare with that habit,that passion, that affec- | end than the training and manifestation of 


tion, be it what it may, which conscience this 
moment assures you is hostile to God’s will. 
You need not go far to learn how you may 
gain more vivid views of God. The sin that 
now rises to memory as your bosom sin, let 
this first of all he withstood and mastered. 
Oppose it instantly by a detestation of it, by a 
firm will to conquer it, by reflection, by reason 
and by prayer. Such a spiritual conflict, tri- 
fling though it may appear, will do more than 
can all other influences combined, to fit you 
for a near, strong affectionate intimacy with 
your God. And without such a struggle of 
your will,—which is but another name for re- 
pentance—you can never draw a step nearer 


the illustrious charactere which are scattered 
through history. And when I consider how 
small a portion of human virtue is recorded 
by history, how superior in dignity, as well 
as in number, are the unnoticed, unhonored 
saints and heroes of domestic and humble 
life, I see a light thrown over the present 
state which more than reconciles me to all its 
evils. 


SPEAKING truth is like writing fair, and 
comes only by practice ; it is less a matter of 
will than of habit; and I doubt if any occa- 
sion can be trivial which permits the prac- 
tice and formation of such a habit.—ARus- 


to the All Holy and All True. He will always ! kin. 
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SHOES OF IRON AND BRASS. 


Moses shortly before his death, in bidding 
farewell and in blessing the twelve tribes of 
Israel, used these words: “ Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass, and as thy days so shall 
thy strength be.” (Deut. xxxviii. 25.) They 
had had a toilsome journey through the wild- 
erness, and had reached the promised. land 
where they thought to rest from their labors. 

Moses does not deceive them, telling them 
they might work with slippered feet over 
smooth places, but he says, “ Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass,” in order that they might 
tread beneath their feet all difficulties and 
pulverize all obstacles; and then he adds the 
promise which applies to all of God’s chil- 
dren: “ As thy days so shall thy strength be ;” 
and further on in the chapter we have the 
words : “ The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

God never meant that we should be burd- 
ened with the cares of the future. We are 
apx ous and troubled often without cause; 
the evils we most dread never happen. Christ 
says, “Take no thought for the morrow. 
Sufficient unto the day is the ev | thereof.” 

If Christians could fully trust God their 
lives would be full of joy. Surely no one 
suffered more than Paul, he could sing in the 
darkness of his prison, and he bids us “ Re- 
joice in the Lord always.” 

There is werk in life for us all to do, and 
we need shoes of iron and brass that we may 
we over the rough places with our feet un- 

ruised. There are sorrow and crosses to be 
borne ; we know not how soon nor how heavily 
they may come upon us ; but we need not fear 
if we believe the promise: “ As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.”— American Messenger. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


No alliance with others can diminish the 
necessity for personal endeavor. Friends may 
counsel, but the ultimate decision in every 
case is individual. As each tree, though grow- 
ing in the same soil, watered by the same 
rain, and warmed by the same sun as others, 
obeys its own laws of growth, preserves its 
own physical structure and produces its own 
peculiar fruit ; so each person, though in the 
closest communication and intercourse with 
others, and surrounded by similar influences, 
must do his own duties, contest his own strug- 
gles, resist his own temptations, and suffer 
his own penalties. There is too much de- 
pendence placed upon all kinds of co-cpera- 
tion for security from evil, and too little re- 
liance _ personal watchfulnees and exer- 
tion. Too mary friends are sometimes worse 
than none at all. There are some who seem 
to feel in a great measure released from obli- 


gations if they do not receive such aid, and 
some will plead the shortcomings of others 
as an excuse for their own. 

We would by no means disparage the effect 
of influence, or discourage in the slightest 
the generous assistance which we all owe to 
one another, or undervalue the important 
effect of a worthy example. These are vital 
elements of growth, and their results can 
never be fully estimated. But they should 
not usurp the place of a proper self-reliance, 
or diminish the exercise of individusl pow- 
ers. Moral force must be a personal pos- 
session. It can never be transferred. Ma- 
terial benetits may be conterred by a single 
gift, but mental and moral activities can only 


| be sustained by their own exercise. Thoughts 


may be exchanged, but not thought power ; 
| moral he!p and encouragement may be given, 
but virtue cannot be transferred ; responsi- 
bility cannot be shifted. 
The most permanent good we can do to 
| others is to nourish this individual strength. 
To aid the physically destitute most effective- 
ly, food, fuel and clothing are not nearly so 
valuable as steady, remunerative employment. 
To educate a child it is not half so important 
to instil large amounts of information, as to 
set his mind at work, to bring out his mental 
powers, to stimulate his thoughts, and quick- 
en his faculties. And in moral life, especial- 
ly in cities, where masses are crowded to- 
gether, and men incline to lean upon each 
other, the best lesson to enforce is, that vir- 
tue, to exist at all, must be strictly individual. 
That which cannot stand alone, but de- 
pends upon props and supports, which needs 
the constant spur of fear, and the bribe of re- 
ward to insure its activity, is but the sem- 
blance of virtue, and will crumble before 
temptation. 


A well developed body ever excites admi- 
ration ; but a well-developed and self-reliant 
spirit isa nobler thing. It is calm, modest 
and unassuming, yet firm in conscious integ- 
rity of purpose, and steadiness of aim. In- 
flated by no vanity, it is at once humble, yet 
courageous; helpful to the tempted, yet reso- 
lute in assailing evil. 

And the truest “self reliance” is found in 
those who have learned to renounce self, and 
rely upon the everlasting God. Trusting in 
Him, they fear not the wrath or rage of man. 
Anchored to the Eternal Rock, no storms can 
start them from their moorings, no waves nor 
tides can bear them from their place of rest. 

The world wonders at their course. Calm, 
firm, steady as the stars above, and steadfast 
as the rock beneath, worldlings have yet to 
learn that those who have made the Most 
High their refuge, need and want no other 
trust.— Exchange Paper. 
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From Economy of Human Life. 
ANGER. 

As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up 
trees, and deformeth the face of nature, or as 
an earthquake in its convulsions overturneth 
whole cities, so the rage of angry man 
throweth mischief around him. Danger and 
destruction wait on his hand. 

But consider, and forget not thine own 
weakness ; so shalt thou pardon the failings 
of others. 

Indulge not thyself in the passion of anger ; 
it is whetting a sword to wound thine own 
breast, or murder thy friend. 

If thou bearest slight provocations with 
patience, it shall be imputed unto the? for 
wisdom ; and if thou wipest them from thy 
remembrance, thy heart shall not reproach 
thee. 

Seest thou not that the angry man loseth 
his understanding ? Whilst thou art yet in 
thy senses, let the wrath of another be a 
lesson to thyself. 

Do nothing in a passion. Why wilt thou 
put to sea in the violence of a storm? 

If it be difficult to rule thine anger, it is 
wise to prevent it: avoid, gherefore, all occa- 
sions of falling into wrath; or guard thyself 
against them whenever they occur. 

A fool is provoked with insolent speeches, 
but a wise man laugheth them to scorn. 

Harbor not revenge in thy breast, it will 
torment thy heart, and warp its best inclina- 
tions. : 

Be always more ready to forgive than to 
return an injury: he that watches for an op- 

rtunity of revenge, lieth in wait against 

imself, and draweth down mischief on his 
own head. 

A mild answer to an angry man, like water 
cast upon the fire, abateth his heat; and 
from an enemy he shall become thy friend. 

Consider how few things are worthy of 
anger, and thou wilt wonder that any but 
fools should be wroth. . 

In folly or weakness it always beginneth ; 
but remember, and be well assured, it seldom 
concludeth without repentance. 

On the heels of folly treadeth shame; at 
the back of anger standeth remorse. 

Rosert Dops.ey. 


eG Toraps De 
FROM 
I am frequently reminded, when in the 
condition thou speaks of, with a pile of dif- 


ficulties and labors before me that I feel 
ought to be overcome and accomplished, of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
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the instructive lines, a little modified, of 
Goethe : 

‘ Are you in earnest ? Seize this very moment 
What you should do, or think you should, begin it. 
Boldness has genius, power, magic in it.” 

I have read in the London Friend the pro- 
ceedings of London Yearly Meeting on E. 
B.’s appeal. I was much pleased with his 
address to the Yearly Meeting, and with the 
spirit of kindness and respect which was mani- 
fested on both sides throughout. They all 
seemed to be impressed with the responsible 
position they individually occupied. And it 
was one, especially as it respects the Yearly 
Meeting, of as great importance and respon- 
sibility as was ever occupied by a religious 
organization—the insisting upon the necessity 
of conformity in religious beliefs by its mem- 
bers. To disown a member because he hon- 
estly cannot believe what some of his fellow- 
members do, especially when his whole life is 
without a blemish, is, in my opinion, a great 
mistake. Pope’s view, I think, was correct : 
“ About forms of faith let graceless zealots fight : 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the righ’.” 

E. B. will no doubt feel the separation from 
his friends keenly for some time, not only in a 
little embarrassment from want of former 
cordiality when he comes in personal relations 
with his former associates in Society, but from 
having an object of thought removed, around 
which the dearest and warmest affections of 
his heart were gathered. I sympathize deeply 
and warmly with him; but believing fully 
that he acted from principle, I feel assured 
he will find the reward which such action 
always brings—sweet and enduring peace. It 
remains to be true: “ The foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal. The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” 

The Friend (London) was unusually in- 
teresting to me, as showing wheré our English 
Friends are; and, while I feel respect for 
their zeal and devotedness notwithstanding 
the admixture, as I conceive, of no little su- 
perstition, I am satisfied with the position 
our Friends occupy. We accord all due grati- 
tude and thanks for what our “ early Friends” 
performed in freeing the minds from the in- 
fluences of priestcraft, ignorance and super- 
stition. We of the present day have our 
own work to do, which, if we are faithful, 
will be an advance on what has hitherto been 
done. There ie much to encourage us. What 
is needed is more devotedness and faith. 


At home and alone this quiet Sabbath 
morn I seated myself to enjoy my book, but 
my thoughts wander away from it to thee, 
and I desire that a quickened perception 
would introduce me into thy state and feel- 
ings, temporal as well as spiritual. We have 
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been at home for several weeks. The time is Hasits or Tooveut.—lIt is so important 


passed for thy promised visit; cannot I offer | to have clear and accurate habits of thought, 
thee sufficient inducements to come? 


Th uve ie: based ienlart that we are deeply interested to know how 
e country is beautiful, particularly so ; ; 

this morning. "The varied tints of green made | We may best cultivate the faculty of wig 
richer by the shower ef yesterday, and seen | Dg and judging. We are continually re- 
in the subdued light of a cloudy morning, fer to think and form judgments —we must 


the crops all standing, the grass ready for the | turn over subjects in the mind, look at them 
reaper, aod the grain with its shade of yellow 


iiialemadih: tam it thn cies ne side, trace the connection between 

1 si. : a 
iain ate the ale aaah these | ideas, and have everything avenge ee 
combine and attune the heart into a grateful | Tight order in the mental view, that just con- 
appreciation of the scene. clusions may be obtained. 

The past few years seem to have drifted us 
away from fu!l sympathy and companionship 
with many of those around ug, so that I often 
have to feel that we lack the home feeling 
which attends a settled home iu good work- 
ing order. But no spirit of complaining eu- 
ter- into my feelings. We have done the best 
we could under the circumstances, and many 
pleasures have resulted therefrom. 
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Reading may store the mind with materials 
for reflection, but reading or listening to in- 
structive conversation and to lectures cannot, 
of itself, confer the power of accurate thought, 
without which there is no real mental pro- 
gress. Those engaged in instructing and 
training the young are aware of this fact, 
and, if they are wise, will continually strive 
to stimulate and develop the faculty of origi- 
nal and independent thought in the children. 
The mere storing of the memory is a small 
and unimportant part of the work of educa- 
tion, though we believe it often receives the 
most attention. Let children be prompted to 
think and judge by judicious questionings, 
and then let their errors be carefully detect- 
ed and pointed out to them. Every lesson in 
history will give opportunity for the discus- 
sion of points of ethics and of economic phil- 
oscphy, which may go far to develop the in- 
tellectual powers of the student. 

Parents would do well to engage their chil- 
dren in conversation concerning passing 
events which come to the knowledge of the 
home circle, encourage free expression of the 
immature opinions of the young, and then 


point out truth anc expose error for their in- 
struction, 
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Norice.—The Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs of the Yearly Meeting of New York. 
have a letter from Howard White, United 
States Indian Agent for the Winnebago In- 
dians in Nebraska, informing that it is his 
intention to resign his position as Agent, to 
take effect on the first of next month. Sam- 
uel Willets, No. 303 Pearl Street, Wm. H. 
Macy, Nos. 74 and 76 Wall Street, and Han- 
nah W. Haydock, 212 East Twelfth Street, 
of New York city, are a committee to look 
for a Friend, to be nominated as Agent for 
those Indians, to whom all applications 
must be made. 

This tribe is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion, the Agent has had 50 commodious 
dwelling houses built for them the past year, 
and is now erecting a large brick building, 
for a Normal Industrial Boarding School. 
They have about 1200 acres in wheat and 
corn this season, with a supply of modern 
farming utensils, and are making rapid pro- 
gress in civilization. 

Applications for the position of Agent 
should be made immediately, to either of the 
committee, who also want an energetic woman 
Friend to reside among this tribe, to teach 
the Indians household duties, and the care of 
children. 


The habit of observation is all-important, 
and tends powerfully to stimulate thought 
and give it its proper material for growth. It 
has been asserted of Benjamin Franklin, “that 
he would not cross a street without making 
some observation beneficial to mankind. The 
original aud suggestive character of his es- 
says, showirg his accurate knowledge of man 
and of the natural world in general, gives 
abundant evidence of the value of his close 
and extensive observations. 

Reading may either correct or confirm 
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error, as the case may be, but the observation 
of nature, and of the actual occurences of life, 
are a means of arriving at absolute truth, 
and of obtaining the materials from which to 
construct sound judgments. The habit of 
writing out thoughts and conclusions is of 
value to the writer always, though the effurts 
may never help to enlighten the world, for 
absurdity is tenfold more apparent upon the 
written page than when it lies unexpressed 
in the mind. 

Probably a very small proportion of the 
thought that has striven to express itself by 
means of the pen, has ever been presented to 
the world; and this is well, for we may say 
now, more emphatically than did the wise 
monarch of aucient days, “ Of making many 
books there is no end.” But the act of writ- 
ing was a means of self-improvement and 
true mental progress to the writers, and per- 
chance paved the way to work of real value 
which fourd a place in the great temple of 
human civilizstion. 

If it is believed that the Divine Love finds 
its most living expression in the love of the 
human heart, may it not be likewise asserted 
that the Divine Thought will be most clearly 
manifested by the rational conclusions of his 
most intelligent creature. 


—- —--20 _ 


MARRIED. 


TILTON—SHERWOOD.—On the 17th of 6th mo., 
1873, at the residence of the bride’s parents, under 
the care of Purchase Monthly Meeting, William 
Tilton of New York, to Sarah F., daughter of Wil- 
liam and Rachel F. Sherwood. of Harrison, West 
Chester Co., New York. 


~~ - 
DIED. 


FOWLER —On the 12th of 5th mo., 1873, after a 
brief illness of paralysis, at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Dr. S. E. Tyson, Washington, D. C., 
Maria L., widow of the late Robert B. Fowler, and 
daughter of the late David Lukens, of Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 





Fiom The Christian Union. 
ONLY TWO SENSES LEFT. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 


I have just come from seeing one of the 
most singular as well as one of the most 
moving sights that the life of this world can 
afford. A spectacle whose whole strangeness 
only becomes apparent when closely thought 
upon, and which requires as its inseparable 
condition a high Christian civilization. 

Imagine a human being, who, if in posses- 
sion of all the senses, would be more than 
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usually bright and apt, suddenly—at so early 
an age that even a memory of the more fav- 
ored state does not exist—deprived of them 
all save two; and those two the lowest and 
amony the least reliable for intellectual pur- 
poses. Imagine, in short, a person who only 
tastes and feels—to whom sight, hearing and 
smell are as if they had never been; and 
who still, through the one medium of com- 
munication lett unclosed—sensation—keeps 
up an active intercouse with that wel 
which she can distinguish only by touch, 
There are thousands of people who from this 
simple description of her condition will be 
able to repeat, without prompting, the name 
of the woman of.whom I speak. But how 
many of those who are familiar with her 
strange story have ever actually realized such 
an anoma.ous position by trying to put them- 
selves in her place? 

I think the day on which [ went to see her 
will always be associated in my mind with 
the visit itself. In Boston, the coming of 
spring is tardy, and there were as yet no 
signs of a change of season, save some green 
patches of grass here and there—a few swol- 
len purple buds of the crocus, and some stray 
snow-drops in favored spots; but the air at 
least was perfect on the April day when we 
took the Bayview cars and were borne along 
through South Boston—a forlorn locality 
enough, made still more unprepossessing by 
the clouds of dust which were raised by every 
light breeze from the water, of which we 
caught glimpses occasionally. It seems to be 
built over entirely with wooden houses, and 
I imagine would burn like tinder in a decent 
breeze, and in an hour’s time leave nothing 
but ashes to mark where it had been. 


We got out of thé cars in the vicinity of 
some immense mounds of yellow earth which 
are being dug down. They would be pictur- 
esque, standing out as they do, sharp and bigh 
against the peculiar blue of New England 
skies, if only they were gray or green; but 
the color of sandy earth is about the most dis- 
heartening and the least artistic : f all known 
tints. Itis dirty, and that expresses how disa- 
greeable it is. You look down the little side 
street straight across the bay; and higher 
up, at the head of, it is a large wooden build- 
ing which might “have been white once, sur- 
rounded by a colony of smaller wooden 
houses of a more recent date. We walked 
up the hill, around the large house, and after 
some inquiries found ourselves in the parlor 
of one of the smaller buildings. A cosy lit- 
tle room, full of pictures and casts, and with 
plants and vines in every available nook, 
But the very prettiness of the room saddened 
me, when I remembered that with one or two 
exceptions the hab:tual frequenters of this 
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room could not see. For you will have 

uessed already that the large whitish build- 
Ing and its accessories compose the Boston 
Institution for the Blind. 

Of it, Laura Bridgeman, now about forty- 
five years old, has been an inmate from her 
earliest childhood. I have no data at hand, 
but from what I have read and heard, I have 
the impression that Dr. Howe took her when 
she was about six years old. She lost her 
sight and hearing from disease while a baby, 
. and gradually afterwards the sense of smell 
was also deteriorated. Thus she was at an 
early age, deaf, dumb, and blind—capable of 
receiving impressions through the touch and 
the taste only. Necessarily the sense of 
touch was the one which was used to convey 
mental impressions to her. She came to Dr. 
Howe in an entirely ignorant and helpless 
condition, but early showed an astonishing 
activity of mind, as manifested through the 
one unobstructed channel. Her bodily ac- 
t:vity was also great. It seems to have heen 
a peculiar dispensation of Providence which 
threw her in Dr. Howe’s way. He was the 
man of all others, to make the most of the 
few facilities for mental development that 
were leit her; and she appears to have had 
an instictive desire to profit to the utmost by 
all the generous efforts that were made to lift 
her out of that dark, lonesome state in which 
she was found. 


While passing these facts in review through 
my mind, the parlor door softly opened, and 
without any noise, Laura came in, accom- 
panied by the matron. She sat down quietly 
on the sofa, and seemed to wait to be ad- 
dresed. A slight erect figure, plainly and de- 
cently clad; a remarkably shaped head, of 
which I have brought away little more than 
a memory of the dome-|:ke furehead and the 
look of peculiar firmness stamped on all the 
features. Rather thin, light brown hair, 
simply knotted. Above the useless eyes a 
green shade. A set look about the mouth. 
Over all the face that indescribable pallor 
which always settles upon the countenances 
of the blind, reminding you of a plant reared 
in the dark—and about both face and figure 
a look of being prematurely worn ont—though 
there are none of the usual signs of age about 
her. I can just imagine that terribly active 
mind, thus imprisoned in the poor defective 
body and constantly beating its wings against 
the walls of its death-dark and death-still 
prison, and demanding light and sound and 
voice. I should think this constant hunger 
of the spirit would wear out the stoutest 
frame. I am only astonished that she has 
borne it so well. She sat on the sofa perfectly 
passive, till I took the seat by her side, and 
putting my fingers into her hand, which half 


closed round them, began to spell to her with 
the one-handed alphabet. Practice has given 
her astonishing facility in this a _ She 
reads as fast as you can possibly spell, simply 
from feeling the shapes of the letters with her 
hand, which half encloses yours. I did not 
expect to make any impression on her per- 
sonally, for she has been used to meeting visi- 
tors all her life, almost daily I suppose. After 
a few preliminary words, I told her that one 
of us was named Laura, too. She gave a 
little start. I added that I was very glad to 
see her. She then spoke for the first time. 
Raising her hand she spelled slowly: “ How 
did you know how to find me?” 1 explained 
that to her, and then added that I had heard 


|about her years before, when I was a very 


little girl, and that | had always wanted to 
see her, She seemed pleased at this, and the 
evident constraint with which she is accus- 
tomed to meet strangers seemed to be melting 
away. She made an abrupt movement and 
said, “Can you understand if I spell fast?” 

On finding that I could, her constraint 
seemed quite to disappear. “I am very glad 
you came to see me,” she said. 

Presently I asked her if she were well. 
“No, I am weak,” she replied. “I have a 
little cold; but this isa very fine day.” Then, 
with another little start (she generally pre- 
faced her remarks on the fingers with such an 
one, as if ideas came to her suddenly and 
forcibly) she felt for her watch chain and 
showed me a tiny gold piece not larger than 
a bigrain drop. I knew it was too small for 
a dollar; but catching only the inscription 
“dollar,” I said, inquiringly, “ A one dollar 
piece ?” She corrected me quickly by saying, 
“No; it is twenty-five cents in gold;” and 
looking closer I saw that it was marked “ | 
dollar.” “ It came from California,” she said, 
“and was given to me.” The next moment 
she asked with a soft and timid gesture, “Are 
you happy?’ 

There was an inexpressible pathos in these 
words coming from her. I looked around me 
for a moment. The sun was shining. The 
earth was beautiful. There were kind faces 
about me. And all that she who sat there 
by my side, in the silence and the darkness, 
could know of this, was blindly, dumbly, and 
deafly, as plants do—by feeling only. 

I said “ yes” very decidedly; 

“ Are you happy ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she said simply. 

Then I felt ashamed of myself. If she, 
with so little to make her happy, would say 
that, I surely ought to have been an hour, 
out of pure joy, in telling of my happiness ; 
seeing what my advantages were compared 
with hers. 


After this she put her hand up timidly 
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and touched me, and then withdrew it as if 
afraid ot offending. 

“Qh, feel of me as much as you like,” I 
said, divining her purpose. She passed her 
hand over me with a few light touches, and 
appeared to be satisfied. 

“T am glad you came to see me,’ she 
said, “I like to have you talk to me.” 

Then, in a perfectly naive manner, she be- 
gan to tell me about herself, and asked me 
questions. 

“‘T have a nice sunny room this year, and 
the furniture is new; I have a new carpet, 
too. Ido fancy work. I knit collars and 
make little mats for the people who wish 
for them. I like to work.” 

Then, interrupting herself suddenly : “What 
do you do every day ?” 

‘“‘I write a good deal, and some of it gets 
printed in the papers,” I said. 

“Oh, I like to write, too,” she replied eagerly. 

Then suddenly again: 

“I will ask if I may take you up stairs to 
see my room.” 

Permission being granted she led the way ; 
walking with her hands stretched out before 
her, but nevertheless with a singular, erect 
grace. She took me up two flights of stairs 
and went straight to her room, where I found 
everything in perfect order—kept so by her 
own hands. 

The drawers of her bureau would have 
most eloquently reproved many a careless 
lady whose sight is perfect. Every one of 
her little things had each its allotted corner. 
She showed me a lace collar which she was 
knitting, and a small worsted mat of white 
and purple, very neatly done, and this last I 
insisted on carrying away as a memento of 
her. She showed me, too, her Bible, in large 
raised letters such as are used for the blind. 
She asked me if I loved that book ; and as it 
happened she had opened it at these words 
of David: “In Thee, O Lord, do I put my 
trust ;’’ and in reply I silently guided her 
fingers over the words. She appreciated my 
answer. She also showed me some letters 
that friends had written to her. The words 
are first written in large, plain cha. acters, 
and then the outlines of each letter are made 
perceptible to the touch by puncturing them 
with a pin. I caught the idea, and promised 
to write her a letter some time. She seemed 
greatly pleased at this. The room contained 
a miscellaneous collection of small articles— 
trifles which have been given to her. She is 
very proud of these and puinted them out to 
me with evident satisfaction. She took up a 
little statuette group, and passing her fingers 
over it, told me what it was as well as if she 
had seen. It had been given to her the day 
before, and had still the charm of novelty. 
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She ran her hands over the furniture and 
bade me notice that it was new ; and then 
taking me by the hand she led me to the 
window: “ What a fine view,” she said—and 
she had never seen it ! 

Afterwards she took us down stairs, out of 
the house and up the road to another’ house 
in which is the room for fancy work for some 
of the blind pupils. She told me that she 
assisted in this room, and seemed proud of 
the responsibility. ‘The idea occurred to her 
here to show me her watch, a silver one, 
which she wears at her belt. I couldn’t un- 
derstand how it could be of any use to her, 
though she evidently thought a great deal of 
it—but, noticing that the face had no crystal, 
I thought that perhaps she could tell the time 
by feeling the hands. I did not notice whether 
the figures on the dial plate were raised or 
not. She was surprised at my watch, which 
I showed her in return, and which is one of 
the smallest ever made. She felt of it min~ 
utely, and quickly asked how much it cost. 
She has a correct idea of the money value of 
articles, and I think would not be easily 
cheated. 

She hovered about me, continually search~ 
ing for my hand, showing that she wished me 
to talk, or claiming my attention for her own 
fingers, but was never in the least obtrusive, 
and was thoroughly lady-like and refined in 
manner and movement. 

“ When will you write to me?” she asked. 
And when I told her that I must go, she said 
that I must not forget to write, and that I 
must come again. When I try to realize her 
condition of mind I can think of nothing 
but a child in swaddling clothes left in the 
silence and the dark. But that soul of hera 
yearns continually towards the day. 

“ An infant crying in the-night, 
An infant cryiog for the light!” 

What she might have been is food for spec~ 
ulation. What she will be when the shackles 
fall is glorious to think upon ! 

But the little white and purple worsted mat 
that I brought away with me I mean to keep 
where my eye will often fall upon. When I 
feel discontented or inclined to despond over 
any of the small hardships of my life I hope 
it will remind me of what hers is, and the 
lesacn that I ought te draw from it. 

From Travels Areund the World. 
BY WILLIaM H, SEWARD. i 
VISIT TO YEDDO—INTERVIEW WITH THE; 
MIKADO. 
(Continued from page 301.) 

. * Yeddo is a singular combination 
of compactly-built and densely-inhabited dis. 
tricts, with intervening gardens and groves, 
appropriated to civil and religious uses. When 

in one of those populous districts, it is difficult 
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to conceive that the whole vast city is not | groves of mulberries, chestnuts, persimmons, 
built in the same way: and when in one of|and oranges. Stately shade-trees, cut and 
the deeply shaded parks, it is impossible to | twisted into the shapes of animals, castles, 
realize that you are in the heart of a great|and ships, crown hundreds of high knolls 
city. which overlook the smooth bay of Yeddo. 

As Sawa had suggested, we proceeded first| From the Hamagotén, we drove to Osakasa, 
to Sheba, the spacious grounds which contain | where we wonderingly examined a temple 
the colossal tombs of the Tycoons who ruled | which surpasses all the others we have seen. 
in-Japan s> many centuries. Some of the | Superstition, though abating in Japan, is nev- 
tombs are of granite, others of bronze. They | ertheless far from being extinct. They show 
surpass, not only in costliness, but in impres: | at Sheba, in the court of the temple, a bowlder, 
sive effect, any imperial or royal modern cem- | in the top of which a deep, smooth, circular 
etery in the West. The sarcophagus, the | basin has been made, which is filled with 
obelisk, and the shaft, forms familiar in West- | water, and kept carefully covered with a stone 
ern monumental architecture, equally prevail | lid. It is an accepted belief that this water 
here. The monuments bear no epitaphs, but | rises and falls with the ocean-tide. At Osakasa 
each is surrounded with many lantern-bear- | we were required to look with revereace upon 
ing votive shrines, covered with inscriptions | two native ponies (one cream-colored, the 
commemorative of the virtues and achieve- | other brown), both nicely trimmed and groom- 
ments of the dead, and expressing the affec-|ed, and superbly caparisoned, occupying 
tion and gratitude of the princes by whom | apartments neat asa parlor. They remain 
the tributary structures were erected. The | in perpetual readiness for the equestrian ex- 
domain is planted with great taste. Each | ercises of the gods. The beasts are maintained 
particular tree and shrab has been formed | by pious contributions of pilgrims. Ecclesias- 
and trained into a shape suggestive of religi- | tics in Japan, as sometimes they do elsewhere, 
ous sentiment. resort to questionable expedients for raising 

By the side of the cemetery stands the| money. ‘he highly ornamented grounds of 
Temple of Sheba. What with hideous de-| Osakasa are rented for tea-houses, theatrical 
vices of the great red dragon of Japan, with | exhibitions, jugglers’ entertainments, and 
his forked wings, flaming mane, and powerful | other popular amusements. 
claws, the monstrous transformations of Bud- A dinner was ordered for us at a tea-house 
dha into lions rampant and roaring, peacocks | —the “ Delmonico’s ” of Yeddo. Leaving our 
proud and strutting, and sagacious storks carriages with the escort in the streets, and 
stalking and prophesying, the interior of the | our boots at the door, we were ushered up a 
temple is a weird combination of the mythic very steep, but highly-polished wooden stair- 
and the terrific. case into a chamber, or rather a dozen cham- 

Though we have experienced neither me-j bers divided by sliding doors. Here we sat 
nace nor insult, our guard is nevertheless in- | down on the clean matted floor. A lacquered 
dispensable to protect us against intrusive | table was set before each person. It was eight 
curiosity. The crowds gather around, and | or ten inches high, and large enough for two 
follow us wherever we alight and wherever|small covers. Tea in little cups without 
we go. Perhaps the escort might be needed | saucers was served, clear, and piping hot. 
in case of sudden excitement or tumult, such | After the tea, saki, a liquor distilled from rice, 
as is liable to happen in every great city. * | fiery and distasteful, was poured from a porce- 

October 5th.—A busy day, but less event-| lain vase into such small, shallow, red, lac- 
ful. We have visited the Hamagotén and its | quered vessels as we sometimes mistake for 
palace, where Mr. Seward was to have been | tea-saucers. Our hostess, a middle-aged ma- 
feasted. The palace, built and ornamented | tron, was assisted by eleven pretty girls, their 
in Japanese style, is luxuriously furnished in | ages varying from twelve to sixteen. These 
the Eurepean. One of the saloons is appro- | attendants, by the elegance of their costume 
priately called the Cool-room, its walls and | and abundance of white cosmetics, had en- 
ceilings being decorated exclusively with huge | hanced their beauty to the degree that, in 
pictured fans, in many different positions, and | Oriental speech, it would be said that ‘‘ every 
so well gxecuted that you might fancy that | one of them was a temptation to the servants 
you feel the air stirred by their motion. The|of God.” One of them went down on her 
grounds are as extensive as those of Central | knees beside each guest, and remained there 
Park in New York, and not less elaborately | until it-was time to bring on, with the tiniest 
embellished. There are quaint bamboo sum- | of delicate hands, a new course. Their actions 
mer-houses, with pretty scroll roofs, covered | were graceful and modest, their voices bird- 
with hundreds of creepers, known to us only | like. They manifested childish delight at 
in our green houses, standing in the midst of | every compliment we gave them, and their 
lakes well stocked with gold-fish. There are! pleasure seemed to rise to ecstacy when per- 
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mitted to examine our watches, fans, parasols 
and other articles of dress or ornament. 

The dinner, however, was rather a self-de- 
nying ordinance. There was a vegetable 
soup flavored with soy, raw fish in thin slices 
with horse-radish, petty bits of game, various 
preparations of rice, and many dishes whose 
composition was unascertainable. These 
courses were intermingled with sweetened 
fruits and confectionery. Saki was offered 
with every course, and always with great ccre- 
mony. All the dishes had one common fla- 
vor, which we could not analyze. Even the 
sugar had this raw, indescribable taste. After 
the entertainment, the girls, sitting on the 
floor, each with a rude instrument, in form a 
compromise between the banjo and the guitar, 
played and sang, and at intervals rose and 
danced. . * ” 

October 6th.—The day began at Yeddo 
with an audience given by Mr. Seward at the 
consulate. 

While he was holding his audience, the 
ladies shopped. The Japanese artisans con- 
trive to produce exquisite articles of taste and 
vertu from cheap materials, and with an in 
finitesimal proportion of the precious metals. 
Their modern porcelain is inferior to the 
Chinese, but they excel in ornamental lac- 
quer-work and fans of all sorts. Their designs 
in bronze are exceedingly curious, but their 
execution inferior to that of Europeans. In 
painting they are unsurpassed in the imita- 
tion of all forms of animal life. With a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, they may yet come to 
be employed as caricaturists in our presiden- 
tial elections ! 


There is no special manufacture at Yeddo. 


It is an emporium for the whole empire. We 
have found it impossible to ascertain the dis- 


tricts in which particular classes of articles | 


are made. The shops are small and closely 
packed with wares. The indifference as- 
sumed by the merchants would be provoking, 
if it were not for their extreme politeness. If 
the buyer means to obtain a fair bargain, he 
must affect equal reserve and indifference. 
The entire family look on, half a dozen men 
aud three or four women busying themselves 
is every sale. Indeed, the house and the shop 
are one. Four feet square of matting in the 
centre of the shop is the common dining-room 
and bed-room. Must they not sleep and eat 
by turns? 

The United States Minister was recalled to 
Yokohama last night. Captain Bachelor put 
the reins of two fine American horses into 
our hands, to drive in a light New England 
pbeton down the Tokaido to Yokohama. 
Mr. Randall conveyed the ether Jadies in a 
carriage drawn by Mr. De Long’s mottled 
Lui.ve ponics. Each carriage was attended 
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by two bettos, quick-footed boys, whose ser- 
vice is to run like coach-dogs by the side of 
horse or carriage, warning everybody out of 
the way, and they are ready to seize and hold 
the horses at every stopping-place, or in any 
case of alarm. The road was literally crowd-~ 
ed, and hilarity and merriment displayed 
| themselves on all sides. The crowds were 
| labyrinthiav. The activity and songs of the 
bettos, and the ejaculations and imprecations 
of our mounted guard, with the clangor of 
their arms, made our rapid drive a very ex- 
citing one, while a bracing air with genial 
sunshine was exhilarating. But all pleas- 
ures have their drawbacks. Neither the bet- 
tos nor the dragoons were capable of under- 
standing our requests or remonstrances. They 
wanted rest at every tea-house, or, what was 
the same thing, they sought favor at the tea- 
houses by bringing us up at the doors. The 
guard dismounted, and, with the bettos, took 
the refreshments profusely offered them, while 
we, though declining any, were obliged to 
wait. When we had made twelve miles, half 
the distance to Yokohama, we brought up at 
a hostelry, with a stable. Our horses were 
taken out to be fed and groomed. From open 
windows in an upper chamber we saw in the 
court a huge brass caldron sunk in the ground 
over anoven. The horses were brought to it. 
Four grooms took possession of each horse, 
and rubbed him thoroughly from head to 
hoof with wisps of straw dripping with hot 
water, and afterward dried him with as much 
care as the human patient receives when he 
| comes out of a Turkish bath. We improved 
| the time by a Japanese dinner, which, when 
; we were completely surfeited, we left unfin-~ 
ished, very much to the disappointment of 
| the musie-girls. Once more on the road, we 
indulged a faint hope of reaching Yokohama 
before midnight. We came, after three or 
four miles, to the bank of a river twenty rods 
| wide. There was one rough flat-boat on the 
' other side, worked by an endless chain. We 
awaited its tedious arrival and delivery of 
passengers multitudinous and various. Then 
our beasts were led separately into the boat 
and crossed. It returned to our shore, and, 
as in the riddle of the fox, goose, and peck of 
corn, took the dragoons and the carriages. 
“ Last came joy’s ecstatic trial.” We hur- 
ried on board, and, reaching the opposite 
bank, found the vehicles there, but not the 
horses. We were obliged to walk forward a 
quarter of a mile, to a place where the bettos 
and cavalry were taking tea and smoking, as 
if they had fasted the whole day. Then they 
went back and brought up the impediments. 
A brilliant, full-orbed moon expanded into 
majestic size every object that we passed, and 
lit up the waters of the bay as we approached 
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Kanagawa. Mr. De Long’s native ponies, 
after frequently giving out on the way, fell in 
climbing the sharp, high bill, and it taxed 
our own horsemanship to get over this diffi- 
cult part of the road. The other carriage 
was dseawn over the hill by the bettos and 
dragoons, and the ponies were then re-attached. 
Meantime bettos and dragoons lighted each 
his variegated pape: lantern. They made 
the suburban streets of Yokohama resound 
with vociferous shouts, thus exciting the as- 
tonishment and perhaps the fears of this in- 
offensive people. We arrived at Mr. Walah’s 
hospitable gate, much to the satisfaction of 
our friends within, who, owing to the lateness 
of tne hour, had become apprehensive for our 
safety. 


(To be continued.) 
- er + 





FRIENDS are as companions on a journey, 
who ought to aid each other to persevere in 
the road to a happier life.— Pythagoras. 


—__—_. <g> 


OUR HOMESTEAD. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where the apple boughs could almost cast 
Their fruitage on its roof: 

And the cherry-tree so near it grew, 
That when awake I’ve lain, 

In the lonesome nigbts I’ve heard the limbs, 
As they creakrd against the pane ; 

And those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees ! 
I’ve seen my little brothers rocked 

In their tops by the summer breeze. 


The sweet-brier under the window sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 

And the damask rose by the garden fence 
Were all the flowers we had. 

I’ve looked at many « flower since then, 
Far brought, and rich, and rare, 

To other eyes more beautiful, 
Bat not to me so fair ; 

For those roses bright, oh, those rosea bright ! 
I have twined them with my sister’s locks 

That are laid in the dust from sight ! 


We had a well, a d-ep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half 30 sweet 
As that in my little cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep, 
Which my father’s band set up; 

And that deep old well, ob, that deep old well ! 
I remember yet the plashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth, 

Where at night we loved to meet; 
There my mother’s voice was always kind. 

And her smile was always sweet ; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 

And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair— 

That hair is silver now! 
But that broad hearth’s light, oh, that broad hearth’s 

light ! 

And my father’s look, and my mother's smile, 

They are in my heart to-night. 
—Phebe Cary. 





THE TROUBLESOME BABY. 


The little one clings to the mother, 
With kisses that softly fall, 
But somehow the troublesome baby 
Is nearest her heart of all; 
Sick and fretful and small, 
But dearest to mother of all! 


The neigbbors wonder and pity, 
Hearing the querulous cry, 

“ She is losing ber youth aod beauty,” 
Say friends as they pass her by. 
“Well were the babe to die,” 

“And the mother at rest,” they sigh. 


But over the wee white cradle, 
Her soft eyes full of prayer, 
Bendeth the weary mother, 
And never was face so fair. 
Pale, and tired with care, 
But the glory of love is there! 


Rosy and round and dimpled. 
Dewy with childish sleep. 

She tucks in ber other darlings, 
Whom angels watch and keep. 
Ab! if a darker angel 
Anear this treasure creep! 


Bless thee, beautiful motber! 
Tby heart hath a place for all— 
Room for the joys and the sorrows, 
However fast they fall ; 
Room for the baby small, 
That may love thee best of all! 
—Hearth and Home. 


—_—__ -——-_ _— ——_ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SERVANT. 


Before the kings of Ireland overran this 
land, and before the Yankee tendency to pat- 
ent inventions had been so stimulated by 
ignorance and stupidity that a pail of water 
cannot be drawn in a natural way from the 
well, our Polly used to go smiling into the 
garden, and gather eight or ten kinds of vege- 
tables for dinner, preparing each for the 
table, and they had a sweet freshness and 
flavor found in no market produce now. 

Her skilled eye detected the full corn in 
the ear by the look of the husk, and she knew 
by the swell of the pod when the peas were 
ready for boiling; she knew what squashes 
not to get, and where were the crispest cucum- 
bers. Indeed she had that native talent which 
induced cows to give down their milk, even 
without the promise of a silk gown; the wit 
to make hens lay and- chickens live; and 
rising, like the virtuous woman in Proverbs, 
while it was yet night, her washing was hung 
in snowy lines, or ever her breakfast was 
eaten. Whatsoever her hands found to do, 
that did she with her might. She was so 
fond of flowers, and so patient with them in 
their shortcomings and their ever-needed pot- 
tings, that I think she must have a garden 
now somewhere in Paradise, and croons 
Methodist hymns over her flowers as she used 
to here, about 











‘The Lord into his garden comes! 
The spices yield a rich perfume, 
The lilies grow and thrive,” 









and so on ; for I don’t see how heaven is géing 
to change one’s tendencies unless one is made 
over ; how a queeu is to take up the role ofa 
peasant, or a philosopher that of a stock 
broker, merely by another place of residence. 

My Polly! In that state or place where 
you are gone, do you find any one to minister 
to, to serve with loving diligence with heart- 
full, unwearied tenderness, as you did here? 
There was a tie between you and those you 
loved closer than that of a maid to her mis- 
tress, and that tie may remain in another 
world, She whem you loved so much, and 
in whose arms you died, when she too went 
to the world of souls, must have found you, 
I think, waiting for her, with the same sim- 
ple devotion as when you left her to take up 
your old relation of unselfish love. 

Like most country girls, Polly could drive 
a nail and split wood if necessary, which I 
fancy it often was at her home. She was a 
pretty good carpenter, and, besides tinkering 
the house on occasions, could give form to 
her own inventions with some skill. A board 
for scouring knives of her make, with 
sundry contrivances and conveniences, lasted 
in my kitchen until silvering them came into 
fashion. 

I know, my Polly, that the recording angel 
never set down against you the little whiffs 
of temper that made you sometimes even 
throw the chairs out of the window, or the 
little injustice that made my brother Ralph 
hate you. To me you were always kind, gen- 
tle and patient ; but who pretended you were 
perfection? Only I would I could find a 
helper to my domestic infirmities one-hun- 
dredth part as faithful, as clean and capable, 
faults all counted in; would there be any 
qnestion of wages between us? Think of 
Polly “ going to leave because there is sick- 
ness in the family!” Think of Polly with- 
drawing from the storeroom portions of gro- 
ceries, under some ethical delusion familiar 
to the Celtic imagination! Think of Polly 
at all in the same category with locks and 
keys, with modern notions of hire and ser- 
vice! The whole thing is as different as if 
we lived on another planet. 


She was such a large part of my child life, 
that it is difficult to look back without seeing 
her constantly. Now that she is gone I nat- 
urally dwell only on her excellences ; the 
more when I contrast her solid virtues with 
the flimsy ghosts of such that I see now in 
every kitchen,—her faithfulness that let no- 
thing run to waste : her never-weary feet, that 
with angel-like persistence ascended and de- 
scended to minister to the wants of others; 
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all her thoughtfulness, her sweetness her pa- 
tient energy.— Atlantic Monthly for June. 





Ir is no disgrace not to be able to do eve- 


ry thing; but to undertake, or pretend to do 
what you are not made for, is not only shame- 
ful, but extremely troublesome and vexa- 
tious — Plutarch. 


—_— 





For Friends’ lntelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 


SIXTH MONTH. 




















1872. 1873, 

Rain during some portion of} -—— ae 

the 24 hours ....... @ ceccscese | 12 days.| 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day... 2 “ | 1 & 
Cloudy, without storms....... | @& @) @ « 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted; 16 “ 12 « 
30. 3oUC 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| a — 
ETC. 1872. 1873. 


Mean temperature of Sixth, 
mo., per Penna. Hospital...|76.28 
Highest point attaived during 





——__ —— 


deg. |74.09 deg. 





TE vanincenaiesion pes eomhen 194.00 “ [95.00 « 
Lowest do. do. do..'58.00 “ (51.00 “ 
Rain during the month, do...| 4.22 in. | 0.88 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for 1872 and 4 for 1873....| 1,712 1,289 
Average of the mean temperature of| 

6th month for the past 84 years........ 71.79 “ 
Highest mean of temperature during) 

that cotire period, 1870.........cccccee0e/77-21 
Lowest mean of temperature during that| 

entivne pewled, 1616. .ccc...cccccecccccseeens 64.00 “« 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1872, 1873. 

First month, 1.26 inch 6.04 inch 
Second month 118 « 5.60 “ 
Third month 337 « 3.24 “ 
Fourth month . 2.50 * 4.19 “ 
Fifth moath 2.80 « 4.78 
Sixth month 4.22 “ 0.88 ‘* 
Totals for the first six months 

of each year, 15.33 “ 23.75 “« 


The proportionate excess of rain the present year 
over last has been somewhat reduced by the drought 
of the month under review, as shown by the above 
figures. Of this drought we quote the following ; 
‘* There has been no rain at the hours when obser- 
vations are made at the Exchange since May 22, a 
period of twenty-eight days. There was no drought 
last year compared with this, the longest period 
without rain in 1872 beiog from May 7 to May 19.” 

The above account was penned on the 19th of the 
month and the drought spoken vf continued una- 
bated until the morning of the 23d, when we hada 
slight shower, followed by more rain during the 
night and on next day. 

In reference to the deaths, if we deduct one-fifth 
for the extra week last year, we have for four weeks 
of each year, 1872, 1,374, and 1873, 1,289. For theen- 
tire six months we have the following gratifying 
statement, viz. : “‘ The deaths in Philadelphia during 
the past six months numbered 8569, a decrease of 
2443 from the same period last year.” 





& 
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As our review is not especially lengthy this month, | 
we venture to append the following extracts of in- 
terest: 

“The showers, when any fall in Australia, are 
generally confined to certain months, but differing 
on the side of the mountains. Floods on the coast 
occur simultaneously with dry weather in the inte- | 
rior, and conversely. May is the rainy season on | 
tie coast, whive ix the interi:r rains f.1l during the | 
summer or between September and February. 

‘But a more important division of the climate is 
marked by cycles of ten or twelve years each. Once 
in such cycles a year of unmitigated drought pre- 
vails. Close upon this follows a year of tlood, but 
the rains whicb are at first continuous and as gen- | 
eral as the preceding drought, decreases with every | 








succeeding year, until they again wholly fail for a | 
time. 

“The two or three years following the great rains 
may be called the wet, and an equal time preceding | 
the great drought may be called the dry season. ' 

“ A cold winter in Australia coincides with a bot | 
summer in Europe and conversely.”—MecCulloh’s | 
Geographical Dictionary. 

The periodicity of rainfalls has been observed in | 
some localities, as noted in a report sent to Smith- 
sonian Institute. J.M. Evus. | 

Philad1. 7th mo. 2d, 1873. 

— —_—- . 

SALEM QUARTERLY UNION OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The next meeting will be held at Mullica Hill, N. | 
J., on Seventh-day the 19th of 7th mo., 1873, at 10 | 
A.M. A general invitation is extended. 

Reopen Wootmay, Clerk. 


Westeen First-pay Scsoor Usioy will meet at | 
London Grove, Pa., on Seventh-day the 26th of 7th | 
mo., 1873. Reports from the several schools within | 
the limits of Western Quarterly Meeting are request- 
ed, and the general attendance of Friends invited. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening the 18h of 
7th mo., 1873, at 8 o'clock, at Race Street Meeting 
Room. ALFRED Moors, Seerstary. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
meet on Sixth-day afternoon next, i8th of 7th mo., | 
1873. at4o’clock. It is very desirable that all tbe | 
members should consider it their du/y to be present. 

Witiiam Eyre, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


ith mo. 13. Diamond Ridge, Md., 11 A.M. 
Peach Pond, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
20. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Ellicutts City, Md., 3 P.M. 
Gunpowder Old House, 10 A.M. 
Salem, N. J , 10 A.M. 
Alloways Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Schuylkill meeting-house ia about a mile from 
Pheenixville, Pa. Friends cesiring to attend the 
Circular Meeting on the 20th, will be met at this 
point by writing to that effect to Eiijah F. Penny- 
packer. Leave from 13th and Callowhill at 8 A.M. 
Procure a round trip ticket. | 


ITEMS. | 

One of the curiosities of the Vienna Exhibition is 
in the Agricultural Pavilion. It is a solid cannon- | 
ball weighing some fifty pounds, which floats in a 
mass of quicksilver. There is nearly two hundred 
pounds of this substance in a large tank, and upon | 








it the iron rests as though it were light as thistle 
down. 


In the Sunitarivn for 5th mo., Dr. Hammond dis- 
courses on the wholesome influence of light, sbow- 
ing that it is necessary to the normal growth of 
plants, animals and men. The effects of deficient 
light upon the sick be pronounces usually deleteri- 
ous. In all diseases characterized by deficiency of 
Vetal power, he says, light should not be de barre. 
la convalescence it is a be uci ial stimulant. These 
principles apply to the color of wall papers as well 
as to the use of shutters and curtains. A dark wall, 


|.that is, one which absorbs most of the light instead 


of reflectirg it, is depressirg to body and mind. Dr. 
Hammond also recommends ‘“‘sun-baths, or epart- 


| mevts in which the solar rays can fall upon the 


naked body. 


Tue deaconess aud her duties seem to be growing 
in favor among tbe Episcopalians. A year ago, there 
was but one in the diocese of Long Islaud; now 
there are eleven, four of whom were admitted to 
office last werk, in Brooklyn, with quite impressive 
services. Bishop Littljobo, in receiving them, ex- 
plained that the order of deaconesses was a corpo- 
rate body, which could bold property and receive 
bequests, and the duties of whuse members were: to 


| Visit the sick, succor tbe distressed, and teach the 
| ignorant. The candidates were to devote themselves 
| to this life for not less than three years. Rev. Dr. 


Hall, of Holy Trinity, particularly warned the new 
deaconesses agaiust superstitious notions and habits, 
probably not wishing them to have the outward re- 
semblance to “Sisters of Charity.” and told them 


| that their way would be somewhat difficult, and that 


they must needs bave great heart and enthusiasm in 
their work. The speaker admitted that, in some 
respects tbe influence of the priesthood was less now 
than ever before, and that it was for woman to come 


| in and introduce better modes of relieving the sick 


and needy iu the parishes. A fund for the use of 
the deaconesses has already been started in the dio- 


' cese, and the Bishop thinks that the candidates for 


the work will be coming forward more rapidly here- 
after. 


A Project at present uoder consideration in the 
towns of Leicester, Nottingham end Derby for estab- 
lishing courses of lectures and classes to be con- 
ducted by professors of the University of Cambridge 
for the benefit of the working classes. 


Tae Herald of Truth, organ of the M:nnonites in 
the United States, says: 

* The emigration of the Mennonites from Russia 
is beginning to assume a more serious aspect. Since 
the Russian authorities have prohibited the preach- 
ing of the doctrine of non-resistance, the people be- 


| gin to feel the burden of oppression, and to compre- 
| bend that there is really a meaning to the restraints 


laid upon them by their governmen’. From recent 
letters received from there, we learn that abont 
twenty families are ready with the opening of the 
spring to come over. These families possess con- 
siderable means, and intend to go tou Minnesota. 

“ A deputation bas also been chosen, and is no 
doubt at this time already npon the way to this 
country, xnd will shortly arrive here, to examine 
this country and make final choice of a plaee for 
settlement. 

“The necessity of emigrating seems to gain 
ground. Many who, till recently, were strongly op- 
posed to emigrating are now favoring the project, 


| and we have no doubt that in the course of another 
year we will see a very large number of them cem-~ 


ing to this country.” 


f 
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Norny's Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples five years old can be seen and 
tasted at our store. We have hundreds of testi- 
monials from all parts of the country, endorsing the 
Powder. It is cheap, healthy, and reliable, and the 
fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned sngar 
preserves. 
quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by all drag- 
gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A 
liberal discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY, & CO., 
No. 136 North Second St., Philada. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 








Sere Patent], will produce a finer- quality of 
ream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the machine io one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send for catalogue. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 Commerce Street, Phila: 


WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsert Srresr, Para. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 


16t 





lee Cream Freezer, | 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 





We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 


One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 40/ the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 


factured in this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Send for 
samples and circular. 

PENN ROOFING CO., 


3m 107 8. Second 8t., Phila. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tug Onty Dousie SprinG In THE MARKET. 





1873. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. L. RAPPT& 
SON, Cabinet, Hardware and Veneer dealers, 226 
SOUTH SECOND STREET, below Dock. a 

The above Spring is one of the best and cheapest 
in the market. 


pas"Persons desiring a set of these Springs on 
trial, address by mail. 3m 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 


patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. ¢. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLey, 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St, No. 924 Cherry St. 
ly 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


WEST END HOUSE, 
Care May Ciry, N. J. 
Situation Unsurpassed. Terms Moderate. 
A. P. COOK, 


Proprietress. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


2m 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o | KN ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 
FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


r, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
ttage Furnitare, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 


De 
and 


No, 526 Carzewsus Seager, Para. 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh 8t. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Srrine Garoew Sreesr, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 


Caps and Handkerchiefs. 








Reape <, 
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CHAS. W. PACKER’S 
PATENT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 


they will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


Sizes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 





CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marger Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. G. C. JESSUP. 


“« Speaking the Truth in Love.” 


THE WAYSIDE, 


A Christian Weekly ; unsectarian. Priuted on cost- 
ly, tinted paper ; illustrated ; beautiful. 

For young and old ; for bome and Sanday School ; 
for city and country ; for everybody ! 

Only fifty cents a year! Try it. Address 607 
Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 5t 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple trimmings, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ 


book-muslin handkerchiefe and cap  waterials. 
Friend’s caps made to order. 3m. 





REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAEER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAUD, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


TSAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Rewovep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. $14 Franklin 8t., 
@hove Wood, bliiadelphia. Bonnets ready made 





Cc. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 





INDIAN AGENT WANTED. 


The Committee on Indian affairs of the Yearly 
Meeting of New York, baving received a letter from 
Howard White, United States Indian Agent for the 
Ww innebago Iodians in Nebraska, informing that it is 
his intention to resign his position as Agent, and to 
take effect on the first of next month, the under- 
signed have been appointed to select a successor, to 
whom applications for the position of Agent should 
be made immediately. They also want an energetic 
women Friend to reside among this tribe to teach 
the Indians household duties. 


COMMITTEE. 
Samuel Willets, 303 Pearl Street, New York City. 


; Wm. H. Macy, 74 and 76 Wall St., = 


Haonab W. Haydock, 212 E. 12th St,  “ - 





JUST RECEIVED 


Wetheralds Sermons, price $1.25. Memoir of 
Gulielma Wilson, of Centre Monthly Meeting. Pa., 
price 10 cents. ‘Hints for Teachers,” for use in 
First-Day Schools and Families, price 40 cents. 
Also new edition of “ Devotional Poems,” 25 cents 
retail, $2.50 perdoz. For sale by John Comly, 144 
N. Seventh Street. 


. ISAAC H. ‘MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 


Late Cutter and Foreman of Caas O. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he wiil be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 


BOARD 


and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 

with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 

by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 





LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain and Fancy Milliner, removed from No, 716 
Spring Garden Street, to 537 Fraoklia Street, above 
Spring Garden, where she still cootinues ber busi- 
ness. 





—_—— 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand aod made to order. , 
420 NOBLE STREBT, PHILA. : 





